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128 Book Reviews 

Aristotle on the Athenian Constitution. Translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., D.Litt. 2d ed. 
London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1912. 

Although the book was issued in 1912, the preface to this edition is 
dated 1895. The translation has been revised so as to "bring it into 
accordance with the Greek text as it is now generally read." The text used 
is that of the author's third edition. Many will regret his decision not to 
translate the last few pages of the treatise dealing with the jury system. 
The labors of Blass and the recent work of Thalheim have made " continuous 
decipherment" possible. Sandys, in his notes, suggested a number of cor- 
rections. These have for the most part been accepted. Some inaccuracies 
still remain: oi ev tcus &wdp*(nv means rather "powerful citizens" than 
"those in high office" (22. 3). "So that nothing may pass without the 
cognizance of any person" does not bring out the force of epr/fwv in cnrcos 
fit]8iva X&Or) /xijScv tpij/xov yevd/xevov (43. 4). The epithet is constantly used 
in the Orators of an estate left without an owner through failure of heirs or 
claimants for the hand of an heiress. In 52. 2, 8uau ooceias is rendered 
" cases of slander." In 53. 4, " the Eponymus who had been in the 
course in the preceding year," is unintelligible without the Greek text. 
The notes which were intended for the general reader have not been 
revised. 

The text is free from misprints; the notes are concise and appropriate. 
It is the best English version, both for the general reader and for the 
student of Athenian constitutional history. 

ROBEET J. BONNEB 



Aristotelis IIOAITEIA AOHNAIflN. Post Friderichum Blass 
edidit Th. Thalheim. Lipsiae: in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 
MCMIX. 

Excellent work has been done on the last six pages of the papyrus which 
describe the method of jury drawing. Practically all the lacunae have 
been filled except those on p. xxxiv. The improvement of the text in this 
portion of the book is ample justification for the publication of the new 
edition. Elsewhere the changes are comparatively few. Thalheim has 
adhered more closely to the papyrus than Blass in the fourth edition. For 
example iK/xaprvpwv (7.4) emended by Blass to cm paprvpuov is retained and 
satisfactorily explained. 

One of the emendations introduced by the editor deserves special 
mention. In the description of the amnesty of 403 B.C., Blass and other 
editors printed ras Se Sucas tov <povov aval Kara Ta rrarpia, el Tt's Tiva 
avToxeiplq. iKTtivev tj h-ptoae (39.5). This amounts to an exception to the 
prohibition in the next sentence, t£v 8e Trape\r)\v06r<ov /n/8evi wpds p.rj8em 
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fivrpucaKelv iictvtu. If deeds of violence under the Thirty were to be 
excepted, the text should have been iw 8« oAAw t5v irapeXi/AvfloTaw k. t. X. 
Instead of Iktuvzv r\ erpaxre, Thalheim reads iKTaa-aj.ro Tpwo-as. This makes 
excellent sense. Redress for wrongs suffered under the Thirty is not to be 
sought either by self-help or in the courts. A commendable feature of the 
critical apparatus is the citation of the source of each emendation and cor- 
rection that is recorded. 

Robert J. Bonnes 



Donarem Pateras. Von Anton Elter. Bonn: Carl Georgi. 

As some time has elapsed since the appearance of this work, it is possible 
to review not only the monograph itself, but also the reviews and discussions 
which it has called forth. Of these the most important are by Beltrami 
(Rirista di Filologia, XXXVI, 524 ff.), Heinze (Berl. Phil. Woch., XXVIII, 
1332 ff.), Corssen (Neue Jahrb., XXI, 401 ff.); Knogel (Zeitsch. /. Gym., 
LXII, 182 ff.), and Rohl (Zeitsch. f. Gym., LXIII, 68 ff.). 

The difficulties which have made this ode the subject of endless debate 
for many generations are: (1) the victory over Hannibal and the destruc- 
tion of Carthage are apparently attributed to one and the same Scipio 
Africanus (vss. 15-19); (2) the verse non incendia Carthaginis impiae 
lacks the caesura; (3) the ode has thirty-four lines and so does not conform 
to Meineke's law. In addition to these three points, various other difficul- 
ties have been found by the critics. For example, Elter lays great emphasis 
upon the flaws of logic which, under the usual interpretation of the ode, 
are inherent in the combination of marble monuments and heroic deeds 
in vss. 13 ff. (non incisa notis marmora publicis .... non celeres fugae 
reiectaeque minae .... non incendia Carthaginis) as compared with a 
poet's praise. Moreover in his opinion, the current interpretation has 
failed entirely to explain the mythological list at the end of the poem (vss. 22- 
34). He points also, as many have done before him, to the fact that the 
second last verse, ornahxs viridi tempora pampino, is practically a repetition 
of Carm. III. 25. 20, cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 

Elter's treatment is unique, not only among the discussions of this ode 
but among all the monographs that make up the literature of Horace. 
The argument is spun out to the length of eighty quarto pages, in the course 
of which the author makes frequent raids" into various fields of Roman 
literature and antiquities. These digressions, which form one of the most 
conspicuous features of the book, are sometimes interesting and suggestive, 
but they are not always relevant. 

His interpretation may be summarized as follows: (1) the poem was 
written by Horace to accompany a copy of the volume containing the first 
three books of the Odes which he was sending as a present to his friend 
Censorinus; and the carmina referred to in the words carmina possumus 
donare (vs. 11) are these first three books; (2) in the marmora of vs. 13 we 



